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THE MAKING OF RUINS. 
have ruins near one’s house will 
he considered fashionable, but | 
, a ruined castle—that is luxury, 
as such, can be afforded only by 
illionaires or Star artistes, the 
eing prohibitive. Cheap ruined 
a snare. If you read in 
of a Ruined Castle, h.| 
use of family ghost, £46 p. a.,| 
may generally be concluded | 
1) it is damp, or (2) the fabric 


he latter case, do not entertain it. 
is more annoying than to have 
eces of masonry falling during 
st, while it makes it difficult 
ep servants. The tale is told of 
iined castle where three cooks have 
vithout giving 
in the space 
five months. 
urth, who is 
very incon 
nt position 
ith a heap of 
ry, has been 


t the question 
often been 
7 Why not 
our own 
Why not, 
Knelishman’s 
is his castle. 
re, by the 
pou expedient of 
ran English 
s house, a 
irious residence 
be produced at 
il ct st. 
most favour 
uses to ruin 
found in the 
irbs. Thosethat 
been built for more than a decade 
n usually be ruined by an intelligent 
ina few hours. All that is neces- 
isa“ Nature’s Abhorrence Cleaner ”’ 
the walls) and a “ Salamander Chim- 
Cleaner” (for the ceiling), or you 
hire the Fat Boy of Peckham to 
n against it. If the house is only 
detachéd, it is advisable to consult 
other owner first. He may be 
tine enough to prefer his house as 
is. There are many such people in 
suburbs. 
lf the house is built of granite or any 
e more obstinate building materials, 
it is advisable to use a motor-car. 
‘row one from the local garage. Do 
employ your own chauffeur if he has 
n with you any length of time. Good 
jauffeurs are difficult to replace. And 
‘ake care to cover all the furniture with 
ite dusting cloths and to move the 
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canary out into the garden first. If he 
is kept in the house he will probably go 
off song for the season. 

Lastly, do not forget the windows. It 
is not an uncommon sight to see a really 
nice ruin spoiled by modern panes of 
glass. This jars terribly. Windows 
should all be broken. Do not use stones 
unless your aim is good. Put up a 
notice, ** House to Let.” 

One of the pleasantest features of this 
amateur ruining is to watch the delight 
of the landlord when he first sees the 
improvement. Generally speaking, this 
takes the form of a refusal to take 
anything in the shape of rent. He 
may add tickets for the theatre. So 
that, from an economic as well as an 
artistic point of view, property is worth 
ruining. 
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‘MID THE CLASH OF STEEL. 


A Voice from the Gallery. “ Mixe’s 4 Wwixa 7 


THE BAT AND THE PEN. 

Tue recent meeting of the promoters 
of the South African cricket team to this 
country in the summer (if there 
summer) was a very interesting one, not 
without its influence on the future of the 
game. 

The most important business naturally 
bore upon the literary activities of the 
team. <A time was when if you were 
asked to name one class of man who 
probably hated writing more than 
another, you would pick out the cricketer. 
But all is now changed. The South 
Africans are, it all 
possessed of a eacoéthes scribendi which 
no ointment can cure, no Duke of ArGcyLL 
alleviate. 

The point to be decided then was, 
Shall the papers to which they propose 
to contribute be restricted or shall they 


Is a 


seems, one and 
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write for all—The Times as well as The 
War Cry, The Rock as well The 
Spectator? Opinions, as opinions will, 
differed. One patron of the tour, who 
has put down a large sum of money, 
asked, Would it not seriously affect their 
play? “Can a man who writes all 
night,” he said, “ play all day?” Such 
a question was naturally treated with 
disdain. At this date a man must 
know better than that. ‘“‘ The more you 
write the better you play—obviously. 
Look at and bas 
It was ultimately decided that any 
South African cricketer who could not 
promise to contribute to three papers 
all through the tour—one morning, one 
evening, and one weekly, in addition 
to cabling full descriptions of 
the matches, and had not at the end 
of the tour a volume 
of personal impres 
sions all ready for 
the press, should 
be left out of the 
eleven, no matter 
how well he might 
bat. England, it 
was pointed out by 
one who knows the 
old country through 
and through, ex 
pects cricketers to 
write, and if the 
South Africans do 
not write no 
will pay to see them, 
and the failure of 
the tour will be 
assured, 

After further dis 
it was 
agreed that the ink 
should be 

3, who 
promised to 
it free on con 
that it 
on all the scoring boards 
and match cards; and the pens should 
be Messrs. ’s, who 


as 


home 


one 


cussion 


used 
Messrs. 
had 
give 
clition was 
advertised 
made similar 
conditions. 

The meeting then broke up, after a 
copy of Roget's Thesaurus had been 
presented to every one present by Mr. 
Ape BatLey (whose name, by the way, 
will be taken by the team’s wicket 
keeper as a compliment to the great 
millionaire’s public spirit). 

Reute r, very badly deciphered. 








“Will any Author send by parcels post to 
Hon. Sec. British Rummage Centre, Seaforth 
Liverpool, Old Neckties, Socks, Shirts, to be 
sold daily to Clerks and Shop Assistants 
Author 

Have you the old necktie of the aged | 
author (mase.)?—No, but the Liverpool | 
Shop Assistant is engaged to be married. | 
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| it be not to the bad repute of A., 


| and of the Welshman, “ 
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THE WISDOM OF THE BLACK FRIAR. 


Or Ivrropvcrory Remarks. 

Tuere is a thing that is worse than a preface, and that i 
a prologue; a thing that is worse than a prologue, and that 
18 an author 8s lorewor | To become inv lved in one of these 
things is as when one peruseth a storfette that starteth with 
a strong melodramatic interest but concludeth with an adver 
tisement [or a | itent medicine 

Of which things the Black Friar will have none, but with 
out more will plunge at once into the middle of things. 

Ov Companions. 

Bacox, who hath written much and wisely of friendship 
saith He th liketh it not hath something of the savage 
beast.” Wherefore since Bacon was a true man and thou 
hadst lief not be called a savage beast, seek out friends 


Thou canst not seek more wisely than among the wealthy. 
Bestow thy affections freely among thy acquaintances, and 
tell thy servant that thou mayst not be in to dinner. But be 
not over dili conversation with the crafty one, 
lest thou be in to dinner, and there be another with thee. 
Thou shalt tell thy friends by their manner of addressing 
thee He that writeth thee “ Dear Sir,” doth both love (for 
he calleth thee Dear) and respect thee (for he calleth thee Sir 
And if he taketh leave of thee thus ‘l am yours truly, 
be assured that he would fain recline on thy bosom for ever. 


gent in thy 


Or Secrets. 


When thou hast a secret and its publication toucheth not 
thyself, divulge it. If thou art a woman, make thy confidante 
promise thee faithfully (even as thou thyself didst promise 
faithfully) “I will not tell it to a soul.” If thou art a man, 
thou shalt say ‘This, of course, is between thee and me.” 
Thou mayest, at thine own discretion, add “ the gatepost.” 

There is a form of beginning that is much in use among 
men ‘I am the last person to say anything to the ill of 
another, but ” There are many buts from which thou 
canst choose for thyself. 

If thou hast a secret thing to the bad repute of A. (and if 
then it will be to the bad 
repute of B.) say:—‘ There is no one that liketh A. better 
than I, yet I must say ” Then can thy abuse be as 
unrestrained and malicious as thou wilt. 


Or Patrence. 
When thou art engaged in that occupation which of all 


others is the most distasteful to thee, comfort thyself with 
the reflection that at any rate thou art not playing Patience. 


Or ENGLISHMEN. 


If thou meetest a Scotchman tell him that he hath no 
sense of humour. If he disputeth with thee, tell him that 
his temper doth prove what thou sayest. If he doth not 
dispute, his silence admitteth it. Thus thou hast a certain 
triumph either way. 

Say of the Irishman, “He is a good fellow, but a liar,’ 
He hath his points, but is a thief.” 
Possibly thou hast no knowledge about either the Scotch- 
man, the Irishman or the Welshman, but so to speak argueth 
a superiority in thyself, and thou knowest that thou art 
superior. 


Call the ( 


terman “ fat’? and the Frenchman “ and 


froggy,” 








a 
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twenty a man thinks that he knows everything ; at thirty 


| begins to have his doubts; 


and at forty he knows that 


knows nothing.” 


as abe ve, 


Or Youru. 


If thou art a young man and an old man adviseth 


answer: n 


“At twe nty a man doth know something 


at thirty he is beginning to forget ; and at forty he knowet 
nothing.” 


i 


| 
ir 


press, hesitate not to satisfy that taste of thine. 
saith “ 


Look 


tself, 


ye to his own pocket 


1@ not 


hee a 


thing ? 


Or NEWSPAPERS. 


after thy daily paper and thy library will look after 
Be assured that he that publisheth a paper hath 
but only to thy greater comfort. Dot 
so state in his every other issue? Doth he not charg 
halfpenny only because he must charge thee sony 


If by chance thou hast a leaning towards the halfpen 


Every m: 


I could not nor would read those papers,” yet ther 


be many copies sold daily. 


The 


illustrated paper is better than no newspaper. It is 


better to have studied pictures of things that did not hapy 


drawn by them that were not there, than to know no news. 


] 


nu 


omit not to be justly surprised when thou findest thyself] 


unpopular abroad. 
Or Otp Acar. 


If thou art old, and a young man confoundeth thee in 
argument, say :—‘‘So I thought when I was thy age. At 


There are some things too loathsome even to be mention 


umbr 
inted 


g retained, 
dge University to the outside world 


Or EXAMINERS. 














VINDICATION OF THE ATHLETE. 


arguments offered in favour of the Senior Wrang|: 
was that it has been one of the best advertiseny 
A don, writing re« 
as an advertisement, the distinguished athlete 


THE 
of the 


out that, 


Pee sa 
wre effective. | 


Ir you took a rough inventory 
Of knowledge elementary 
That I assimilated at the ’Varsity, 
It scarcely would be quotable ; 
It’s, altogether, notable 
For nought but its extraordinary sparsity. 
My position, yet, was easily defensible, 
For the dons admitted I was indispensable. 


My passage through the Previous 
Was desperately devious 
[ couldn't tell a problem from a theorem ; 
I knew no more of quot an’ tot 
Than if I’d been a Hottentot ; 
The genitive of res was often re or rem; 
And I always felt a bit apologetical 
When answering a question arithmetical. 





Yet although I was so ignorant 
And couldn’t “ talk it big” nor rant 
Of pleonasms, metaphors and images, 
It was nice to know my College was 
Content that all my knowledge was 
Restricted to the subtleties of scrimmages. 
They excused my lack of skill in the laborat'ry, 
As long as I could kick a goal or score a try. 


NGS aT tants“ 


So here is my corollary : 
That when a man’s a scholar, he : 
Cannot expect his praises sung in tuny verse ; 
But yet it’s only rational 
To think an International 
Worth all the Senior Wranglers in the universe 
And this is what (O scholars, don’t feel hurt!) 
meant ; 


The athlete’s 


tee, 


@ superior advertisement ! 
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GatNsporoucH’s “ Ducness or Devonsuire” (to 
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AU REVOIR! 
“ Nancy Parsons” and the “ Hon. Mrs. Yorke,” who were eut from 


r frames by a burglar last week). “NEVER MIND, MY DEARS. I WAS STOLEN, TOO, YOU KNOW. 


[ CAME BACK AGAIN—MORE POPULAR THAN EVER.” 
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MODERATE OR PROGRESSIVE? 
Mr. PUNCH SETTLES THE QUESTION. 
u the London County Council 
ctions in immediate prospect, Mr. 
ich has instituted, with his customary 
evolence and acumen, an inquiry 
» the question whether the spirit of 
age 18 moderate, or whether it is 
essive. Candidates and _ voters 
will be surprised to learn that it is 
ther. It is retrograde. In every 
partment of life there are signs of 
kward movement, excepting in those 
re the depression has reached the 








l'ake, for example, the various branches 
Science, Lettersand Art. Mr. Punch’s 
rt investigators have discovered that 
Literature can be traced to one 
damental fact, and that is stationery. 
y find, too, that there is evidently 
longer any desire to create History, 
I cords are broken as soon as made: 
| that the Drama is being remodelled 
lines laid down by the Backonians. 
One cannot write so much as an ordinary 
er without sealing the back of an 
lope, and licking the back of a 
p. Art yearly fills our Academy 
pictures which, according to many 
would be improved by being 
back to front; and some of Mr. 
own best drawings are pre- 
ce. Architecture and Sculpture 
crammed London full of eyesores 
modern instances. Education is 
ious for its particular attention to 
vard boys; and attention is most 
iently applied to their backs. 
In commercial circles the investigators 
r the same tale. London’s greatness 
tes from the time of Warrrriaton, the 
{| Mayor who turned back. The 
rks most often consulted by business 
are the Blue Books containing , 5 SZ i. <= 
rd of Trade returns. No enterprise : he. Va - oa hy. : eh pee Reena 
er set on foot without some one to ' . , . 
k it, and the least reputable adver-| Departing Guest. “Tuank you 80 MUCH FOR A MOST CHARMING AND RECHAUPFE LITTLE DINNER!” 
ments are those headed ‘“ Advances 
; Even Soap, the commodity The finest Rugby is played by Back- shadows are be fore, the light must be 
1 one would expect to remain in| heath, the All Backs, and the Spring- behind. 
ind more persistently than any backs. Even racehorses are now 
is boomed in the public press occasionally backed, and one of the most 
th an eye to retrogression. For one|noted jockeys of late years was ‘Top DEFENCELESS. 
| it is claimed that it leaves a good | Stow'un. As for Cricket, its future is gyp called him names... . He writhed 
ssion behind; and another bears| in the hands of Mr. B. C. Fry. eet wal 
‘Significant appellation of “Money| Our social life is full of examples too Ajthough his waving arms demurred 
k Locomotion is all against pro-| numerous to give in detail. One need [fo ysed no single epithet, 
ss. Railway Companies invariably | only mention that it is becoming quite 
‘a reduction on return tickets; the| customary on birthdays to wish people 
t motor cars are fitted with reversing | many happy returns; and that the most She called him names... . In sucha case 
and trams advertise only the| accomplished dancers reverse. A gentleman must hold his tongue. 
es where they stop. What can one deduce from these facts Excuse him if he made a face, 
also with Sport, which, if nothing | except that this life is but a sleep and a For he was young. 
does, reflects the tastes of the people. | forgetting? Let the electors take warn F 
sociation football, a game watched|ing. These data based on the reports Beside the font, “FirzGporce,” she cried 
ry day by millions of spectators, has|of Mr. Punch’s experts are the shadows “ Barrnotomew, Auaustus, James! 
its end the unscientific object of|cast by coming events, and they prove It was with all a mother’s pride 
‘ting a round ball into a square hole.|their truth by the very action, If the She called him names. 
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Or angry word. 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 
Mr. Puycn’s Untrrustworray Guipe To 
Lonpon. 


Cnarrern XXX, 
Restaurants. 


Ir you wish, dear country cousins, to 
be really of the centre (as we say), you 
vill never think of doing anything s 
in. Dining in is 
economical ; and no one is so low as that, 
know. Charity may 
t home, but the cheerful giver has 
little scope unless he dines out. The new 
is to make restaurateurs and 

If you have 
these No 


would 


anal as to dine 


ion t you begin 


musement 
any spare cash, 
self respecting 
exchange the 


Liters rich. 

ive if to 
ociety leader 
pleasure of eating a 
vell-cooked dinne r at 

me at, Say, eight shil 

ngs a head, for the 
f iddy rapture of eating 
| worse dinner in public 
it a guinea a head and 
half-a-crown for every 
waiter who can prove 
that he has looked at 
him, and five shillings 
to the one who had to 
be called for most and 
came least. 

To sum up, we have 
moved far and fast since 
the days: when insular 

declared 
place like 
As the Laureate 
remarks in of his 
most inspired couplets : 


bscurantists 
there's no 
home 


one 


Home-keeping folk have 
ever homely wits, 
The art of life begins and 
ends with R-tz.” 
Coarrer XXXL. 
uppe r de luxe. THE H 


But of course dinner 
real gilt edged thing to 


or rather 


is nothing. Th 
dlo is to have supper in public 
to pay for supper in public, for it is quite 
likely you will get The modern 
fashionable Londoner is never so happy 
is when he is paying through the nose 
for a supper that he will very likely 
not set eyes on until it is against the 


none, 


law to eat it, washed down by cham 
pagne at twice the price he would get 
it from his wine merchant. Then you 
see him really content; but it is not 
until all the lights are suddenly turned 
out and he has to way 
through the darkness to the cloak-room, 
where the liveried servants have been 
keeping his coat for him at a rental of 
a shilling an hour, or £438 a year, that 
his glory is complete. It is then that 
he fully realises that he is a glass of 
fashion and mould of form in the 
capital of the world. 


grope his 


OUR UNTRUSTWORTHY 
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For, dear cousins, you must understand 
that London is very careful of her sons 
ind daughters, so much so, that, for 
fear of injuring their digestion, she will 
never let them eat or drink after half- 
past twelve has struck; although with 
her pleasant ironical humour she often 
arranges that her theatres shall not 
disgorge their hungry audiences until 
midnight or later. Dear old Spartan 
motherly soul! 


Caarrer XXXII. 
Menus and Menageries. 

Should you be dining or supping at 
one of the semi-Sultanic restaurants 
which constitute the brightest jewels in 
modern London’scrown, do not fail to visit 
at least one of the annexes in which rare 
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captivity previous to appearing at 
table. 
Cuarrern XXXII. 
Restaurants and the Press. 


One of the odd things about London 
expensive restaurants is the inability of 
reporters ever to see dinimtg.jn them 
any one who is really anybody. Para 
graphs in the newspapers frequently 
begin like this : 

“With the near approach of the opening of 
Parliament, the charming dining salons at the 
Savory Restaurant were even fuller than ever 
last evening, some notable faces being seen at 
the various tables.” 
So far the reporter is on safe ground 

safe both for himself and the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, who, since it 
is English money that 
passes into his coffers, 
is of course a foreigner. 











9, 





# (i; 149 
CULL 


ARTIST IN 


TEI rut 


birds, fishes, or beasts are subjected to 
a special diet with a view to satisfying 
the requirements of the most exigent 
palates. The Savory is famous for its 
aviary where, under the vigilant care of 
a Fellow of the Ornithological Society, 
nightingales are fed on mellinuce—a 
delicious and sustaining preserve com- 
pounded of honey and nuts—previous 
to the excision of their tongues, while 
peacocks are patiently reared for months 
on a special Hducator which develops 
their brains to a prodigious extent. 
The Frocadero’s speciality is its sturgeon 
tank, where these finny monsters, 
imported straight from the Volga, are 
fed three times a day on almond-iced 
wedding-cake smothered in Devonshire 
cream, while the roof-garden at the 
Stilton is remarkable for the enclosure 
in which moose, armadillos, and other 


LONDON, 


CLASS-ROOM FOR THE CULTURE OF PEACOCK’S BRAINS. 


But the writer then goes 
on to give away witli 
the left hand all that had 
been acquired by the 
right. For example, 
the conclusion of the 
paragraph that began 
so promisingly may be 
as tame as this: 

“Among others dining 
were Sir Lanoetor Capor- 
capae, Mr. A. Kine Voypi 
and Herr Ixverr.” 





Or again: 

“I never remember to 
have seen the Stilton so full 
of beauty and rank as it 
was last night. Even 
Royalty was present at one 
table. Among the well 
known faces were Mrs. Jack 
Jetiico with her husband 
Sir Huen Paye-ErLeer was 
being entertained.” 

Still, if you really 
vish to be mentioned 
there probably are ways 
and means. People can usually get what 
they want—if they want it badly enough. 

We don’t say that noone who is really 
distinguished is ever to be seen at the 
gilt-edged restaurants. It is merely 
that the reporter has bad luck. 

(To be continued.) 





Journalistic Candour. 
“THE MUNICIPAL JOURNAL. 
Illustrated. 
This Week's Issue contains: 
The Cheapest Gas in the World.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Want of Capital. 

“With the object of rousing London Miss 
Panxuurst came to London with 25s. in her 
possession, and she has succeeded beyond 
expectation.” —Daily Telegraph. 
Ir is to the inexpressible 
of Mr. Asquira and Scotlan 


she did not bring £2. 


ratification 
Yard that 





succulent rodents are kept in luxurious 


—- 
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“ Wor ARE YER A-sOLLERIN’ ‘Im For, Bint?” 


“I’M GOING TO LISTEN 
l 
LIMERICK, 
Here goes my love to Limerick! ‘Tis there that I would be, 
In the rare town, the fair town that lies beyond the sea. 
Myself and darling Limerick we’ve been too far apart, 
But the easy town, the breezy town, she always had my heart. 


Of all the towns I ever saw, wherever I was set, 

There's only one beneath the sun I never could forget. 

|'ve shut my eyes in distant lands, and, 6h, my mind was torn, 
For I saw the streets of Limerick, the place where I was born. 


Put I was far away from her, the city of my joy, 

Where once I wandered light as airy a little barefoot boy. 
Since then I’ve worn the leather out, but never trod so free 
As long ago in Limerick, the*only place for me. 


There’s few to know tht face of me on all the Shannon shore, 
To grip my hand and call my name when [ return once more ; 
But [ will rest in Limerick, the dearest plaée I know, 

Until, please God, I’m called at last and get the word to go. 








ANNALS OF PHYSICAL RESEARCH ON 
PLACE CONCEPTIONS. 
ITl.—‘ THAT A ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO Moss.” 
Ir has often been remarked that from the smallest of | 
incidents has sprung the greatest of ideas—for instance, | 
gravitation from the fall of an apple. 
While watching little Tuomas Sawyer employing his leisure | 
ith his bey friends in some game of skill with those round 


COMMON- 


Ww 


TO "IM PLAY Gowr ! 


stone pellets termed marbles, I remarked, “ Tuomas, have you | 


‘observed moss form an impediment to perfect revolution ?”’ | 


The reply, though couched in somewhat disrespectful | 
language, was in the negative, and further inquiry elicited 
the following facts which are tabulated :— 
Kixp oF Stove. EXPERIMENTER. Amount oF Moss. 
“ Commoney ” THomas Sawyer. Nil. 
“ Blood Alley ”’... Nil. 
“ Alley Taw” ... " Nil. 
These results were sufficiently definite to turn my min 
seriously towards a scientific investigation on the subject, 


” 


7 


A certain hill was chosen, and stones of varying nature 


The data obtained are given next 
TIME IN WeIGHt Weiont 
RoLuina. BEFORE. AFTER. 

5 secs. 1O00L gr. 1°001 gr. 
Sapphire 1,000 sees. ‘589 gr. ‘589 gr. =O 
Boulder 1 sec. 1 cwt. 1 ewt. 0 

[ regret that after the last experiment the police requested 

me to desist, so that I was compelled to prosecute further 
research by diligent inquiry from a well-known authority. 

From Scatom McAvrrxr, Esq., the distinguished Scotch 

mountaineer, comes the following observation of an avalanche : 


rolled down it. 
Kip. 
Pebble 


AMOUNT 
OF MOBS 
0 


OBJECTS GATHERED, 

Cottage. 

Lancheon. 

Two guides. 

One alpenstock. 
The absence of moss from the last column is extremely 

conclusive. 


Wetant. 
1,000 tons 
approx. 


Kuxp or Srones. 
Numerous. 














; 
* 
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[TS WI BOLD THE SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 
| f he new Shal f Persta has ordered a telephone to be fixed 
tw » l f cestors., | . . , 
twee ' e and a publ square, so that any of his subjects 
wi 5. | the i | ring m ut Observer 
‘ ; “ ' E , q. - ‘THOUGH Allah has set me to rule alone 
ry . + é: ( W ith powe r supreme on the Peacock Throne, 
i ee , Though headsmen, grim as grim can be, 
- ’ ¢ Will chop off your head at 2 wink from me, 
: ste ‘ ugh thumb-screws, racks and dungeons dark 
~ i th 1 1 r 
Await the wretch | may chance to mark, 
1 c ; ° 
Though boiling oil at the torture door 
: eek. , Is always ready from ten to four, 
ttle unre on . 
; Guy ; i'o steps like these I seldom fly 
Sir ' int 1] . ’ 
, the | A highly benevolent tyrant I. 
$3 much im 1e | . : 


It is my aim to rule the land 

With rather less of the iron hand, 

And rather more of the ve lvet glove— 
In short, to govern my folk by love. 

| want to know what my peo} le think, 


lg honeyed words of | Whether they ’ve plenty to eat and drink, 
" Sir Bria» he | Whether the taxes cause complaint, 

Bold Bad On Whether they ’re happy or whether they ain't ; 

l} sir GUY gat And so I’ve connected the Peacock Throne 

him to bed, full of With a brand-new popular telephone, 
morst L the And if any one finds there’s a dreg in his cup, 

pirit of his an He has nothing to do but to ring me up. 

| f the Good Old Da en hie 


black-he 


_ Fc 5” ee _— ‘To state his views in my private ear, 
= , 5 , When we're drafting diplomatic notes, 
; ; Or settling the question of women’s votes, 
Uy te Sir Guy, in evening dress, Or how the new Parliament ought to meet, 


s, and fair maids, and henchmen, 
faithful hounds 
Embroider: 


to pray for veng ANCE | To hear the cheery and welcome tone 
Club: heavy one with spikes). The | Of the telephone bell at the Peacock Throne. 
Sir Guy not feeling at home in | a : . 
mute hoxing gloves. and knocks Are you there?” cries a voice, and I seem to see 
The lily-white damsel who calls to me, 
Sie Gur wakes up, still full Are you there, dear Suan? I want your aid 
apn wre Hay epee, * ppnow for a very unhappy and love-lorn maid. 
costal owonds. MMe alec expense hin | love Harot N, and I rather guess 
A end kicks him out of the Fr m the curious manne r of his address, - 
gi. B ies oe Belle From the way he fidgets and stares at the ceiling, 
al hat a ——— feeling. 
= jut when I try, as a maiden may, 
G = only remains to be said that | To bring him to book, he grows distrait, 
— a And flushes and blushes and runs away ; 
he “fundamentfiligeinciples of th: So I want you to hint to Haroun, your Highness, 
1 Wendhem'aed leuch. That Chere 's really no need for such terrible shyness. 
a © | I readily promise my help, and soon 
~ ey She switches me on to the youth Haroun; 
eS I phone him some fatherly kind advice, 
The matter is settled in half a trice, 
Se a Tey ae ee And I sleep with a glow of satisfaction 
faith to water, andl these eventually wonde: At having performed such a nice good action. 
And if some wag with a taste for fun, 
s hair who had been so absurd as t As he lurches home at half past one, 
gs to water. We don’t understand Should ring me up from my bed to shout, 
* Well, Sian, is your mother aware you're out ?” 
Amlangry? No! Rejoiced my folk 
resenting to coa hmen and chauffeurs emal! re SSess such an excellent sense of a joke, 
seat to Gutedien cane fo Ghameel te tis I greet the wag with a loud “ Ha, ha!” 
- I am such a humorous kind of Shah. 


» head of a carriage builder's account. 
“driving a carriage and pair 
rliament.” 


And whether Labour should have a seat 
Of course, I say, I am always happy, 
When trifles like these are on the tapis, 





| 





Lorp Caartes Beresrorn’s “canard,” according t 


| high with keeping. Hence the mistake. 





Of course, when I’ve summoned the Grand Vizier 


) 


TI 


We do hope the firm will} Spectator, turns out to be a tame duck after all, but a littl 





“ee - 
, te 
ean 











pparatus is required beyond a pocket- 


Dodger. 
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DODGE-MUD, AND HOW TO 
PLAY IT. 
A Game For A Ray Day. 
Dopae-MUD is a game for Londoners 
london. Played properly it is better 


in Golf; it is cheaper and affords 
re occasions for self-control. No 





ife and a clothes-brush to remove the | 
ud after each game, and no special | 
stume is necessary, although the 
terest and excitement will be increased | 
vou happen to be playing in your best 
It is a game within the reach 
all—city clerk, retired colonel, seam- 
ess and leader of fashion. Everyone 
can walk can play. All that is 
juired is rain; ‘14 of an inch is 
ficient on roads laid down under 
ugh contracts, but the more the 
1 the faster the game. 
Dodge-mud is an out-door game, and 
1 be played in any London street. 


thes. 


t can be played on the way to and from 


daily work; few games have this | 
ntage. 
\ny one can play excepting sandwich- 
| policemen. They cannot; they 
mly look on. 
he game is played with mud. 
lhere are two sides. You are one, 
led the Dodger. Bus-men, coachmen, 
iffeurs and all other drivers of 
les are the other; they are called | 
Splashers. 
is the object of the Splashers to | 
the mud out of the road on to the 
The Dodger tries to dodge it. 
Splashers may only drive through the 
id; they may not use their whips or 
iy other implement. 
A Dodger may only use two methods : 
1) The dodge-direct, which consists in | 
ringing lightly back or to one side. | 
lhe dodge-indirect, which is simply | 
king shelter behind stationary objects, | 
h as pillar-boxes, policemen and 
lies waiting to cross the road, or| 
ving objects, such as sandwich-men 
| pedestrians. The dodge-indirect is | 
re dignified and better suited to| 
vded thoroughfares. 
\ Dodger entering a hackney coach, | 
ib, cabman’s shelter or any covered 
ce, is considered to have lost the game. 
\ Dodger may not use an umbrella. 
Mud should be carefully scraped off 
r each game to prevent confusion. 
\ game consists of 25 points over a 
ice of half a mile. 
lhe scoring is as follows: 
\ hit in the ey ses 
Do. on the collar or any part of 
the face other than the eye... 5 
All other hits, for each spot......... 1 
A pattern (a complete splash of 
_ five or more spots) 
No hit counts which is less than one 


) 


CVC ccccccecesseceeesees 


loot from the bottom of the trouser. 





Lady meeting ¢ 
THAT YOU ARE GETTING ON 8O WELL IN YOUR NEW 
YOU CANNOT DO TOO MUCH FOR HER ’ 


Servant (innocently 





ervant whom she had reeommended for a suluatwn 






" 
Aa! 
N ‘ 
wht he 
ibe: 


MAYAN? 


RT 
Wa) ‘ i 
N Wai 


abe 
ayy : 


“]T AM GLAD TO HEAR 


PLACE. YOUR EMPLOYER 18 A NICE LADY, AND 


‘I pon'T MEAN TO, Ma'am.” 








Horse-drivers give the best game 
because, besides they have 
horses, and horses have feet, which they 
must put down to get along. Of horse- 
drivers, bus-drivers are best because 
bus-horses feet. A good 
driver will not miss a single | uddl 


wheels, 


have big 


The fastest game is obtained from 
the ordinary wood pavement— the kind 


the beginner is 
asphalte or 
disheartened 
sure to be 


holes in it—but 
commence on 


with 
advised to 
macadam and not to be 
Just at first, he is pretty 
repeatedly hit on the collar or in the 
eye, and will do well to remember that 
éven experts do not expect to 
without one or two chance hits. 


CRC “ape 


wees 10} The dodge-direct requires only agility. 


[fo take cover intelligently requires 
ingenuity and judgment. Choosing 


your occasion to move swiftly between 
stationary objects is quite a feature of 
the game. When using policemen, en- 
deavour to cloak your intention. In 
using other pedestrians, do not hug* 
them, rather hang ont them, and move 
behind at the right moment. Here judg 
ment is required, as some people resent 
a stranger walking close to them, and 
will increase or slacken their pace 
suddenly ; this leaves you unprotected 
is to follow suit is to court inquiry, 
which takes your attention off your 
game. 

For the rest, do not rush your cross 
ings, and look out for the catherine- 
wheel effects of the motor omnibus. 
Remember that Splashers may come up 
from behind ; listen as well as look. 


Nautical t Racing. 
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LONDON 


THE BETTER HALF. 
( l to the new Vicar’s Wife). “On ves, Mum, I've ’aD MY UPS AND 
I NEV AD WHAT } MAY CALL A SERIOUS TROUBLE. I'VE ONLY LOST TWO 








OUR MODERN SOLOMONS. 
Tre eminent diplomat and littérateur 
Mr. Le Quevx, whose latest masterpiece 
adorning the pages of T'he Illustrated 
Vail, is, as his myriad readers are well 
vare, the master " style at once terse 


yet lambent, pithy 
‘nt issue ol t 


In a 
journal in question a 


vet pathetic. 


few specimens of his laconic, or perhaps 
ve should say lecunic eloquence, are 
iven, under the winsome title of 


Ls jueuxisms 
And the sight | 


yg saw 
any 


was stranger 
ver dreamed.” 
Babbling Belgravia is far removed 
brixt 
I'he world has a short memory.” 

‘A smiling face conceals many a 
broken heart.”’ 

“While paupers smile millionaires 
ire miserable.” 


than man bh 


from busy 


Mr. Le Quevx is no doubt facile 
princeps in the art of coining these 
soul-shaking aphorisms, in which the 
greatest possible amount of philosophy, 
poetry and experience is packed into an 
infinitesimal compass by the hydraulic 
pressure of his massive mentality. But 
there are other writers who follow in 
his path, haud passibus @quis it is 
true, but still with occasional moments 
of illuminative inspiration. Foremost 
umongst these is, perhaps, Mr. Max 
Pemperton, from whose romances we 
have culled a sheaf of representative 
‘* Max-ims.”’ 

“ Audacity often precipitates a cata- 
strophe.” 

“It is a far cry from Mayfair to 
Peckham Rye.” 

“The world knows little of its most 
illustrious heroes.” 

“The sudden elevation of the impecu- 


CHAR 





IVARL. 
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nious is seldom attended by lasting 
prosperity.” 

“Two and two make four.” 

Mr. Riper Haccarp is responsible for 
the following crude forecast of tli 
masterly epigram of Mr. Le Quvevx, 
quoted above : 

“And then a strange thing hap- 
pened.” 

The wise, witty, and tender sayings 
of Mr. Stas K. Hockine are as innumer- 
able as the sand on the seashore, but the 
following may serve as examples :- 

“Tf you want your kettle to boil, avoid 
keeping your attention fixed upon it.” 

“There are few things more beautiful 
than an infant’s smile.” 

“No man is poor who has a sound 
digestion and a good temper.” 

“The further we are from England 
the nearer we are to other parts of the 
globe.” 








SHAN’T. 


(A Point in Feminine Telegrammar.) 
[The Post Office authorities (according t 


| an article by Mr. Henntker Heaton in Pearson 


Weekly for Feb. 21) have recently yielded t 
his agitation, with the result that the contra 
tion “ shan’t "—which he describes as a ladies 
word, and far more used by the gentle sex 
than by men—is now for telegraphic purposes 
regarded as one word instead of two. ] 

Tuere is a little wayward word 

That won't agree or give or grant, 
A negative too often heard 
The female “shan’t!” 


“T won't!” a man will flatly say, 
Or helplessly admit he can’t ; 
But ladies have another way 
They always “shan’t.” 


It sounds schoolgirlish, more or less, 
And somehow doesn’t quite enchant, 
To hear, when you ’re expecting Yes, 
“T simply shan't!” 


But now, at any rate, there’s joy 
For each man’s sister, niece, or aunt ; 
They still more freely may employ 
Their favoured “ shan’t.” 


A ha’penny ’s saved whene’er they sen«! 
This term with telegrammar scant ; 
Nor need we further pains expend 
Discussing “ shan’t.” 
Zic-ZaG. 








Look at this! ! 

“A Countess (genuine) will write her aut 
graph or paint beautiful floral sprays in album 
ete. for charity. Autograph (only) 6d., spray 
ls.” —Bazaar 

“ AuTOGRAPH or spray, Sir?” as they 
say at the barber's. 

“ Young Lady (Protestant uires situation 
as Post Office Assistant.”—Local Paper. 

Yer there are hardened men about 
who can buy a 4d. stamp off a Roman 
Catholic without even blushing. 
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TETHERED. 


Mr. Puncn (wearied by annual delay over the Debate on the Address). “NOW, SIR, YOU HAVE GREAT 


ADVENTURES BEFORE YOU. WHY DON’T YOU CUT THE ROPE AND START?” 


U-B. “WE ’RE ALWAYS SUPPOSED TO HANG ABOUT A BIT AT FIRST.” 
Mr. Puncn. “THEN THE SOONER YOU MAKE A CHANGE THE BETTER.” 
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oT 


ARTHUR, rising to open campaign 
Session, was discove red, to 

cl mwwded audi nce, to be in 

ting torm. At outset ol speec h 
ss, he, by exuberance of praise 
on and good taste of Mover | 

S ler, dexte rously dealt a back 
blow at one of their predecessors 
session, who seized the oppor 
to enter the field of political 


rsy. 


Commo 





PO, Lor 


FROM THE 


Si mething 


re 


re 


of 


SeVE 


Sr. Avat 


Sk 


ati 


rangin 


m 
m Off 


g 8Ca. 


ns, “a sday, i b. 


ral of 


me he 
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ene OF harpay nog le 


Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


12. 





ab ut 
His Majesty’s 
personally admires 
STINE BirreLt, whom 


to Say 


finds ae arated from | 
b bv t 


he unplumb’d, 
Always convenient 


il for a Leader, whether on Trea 


Bench or in quarters on other side 
lable, to have one in the adver 

3 camp oe may be unreservedly 
ded. It gives air of impartiality 
k on his colleagues. Another 
ster whom Prince Artrnur, with the 
pathy of a keen fighter, admires, 


t personal liking, is Lroyp-Georee. | 


as n 


ral things to say of 
SIDENT OF B 
delightful 

upon the fig 
gton. 





Referring 


‘the ubiqui 
OARD OF TRADE.” 

reference of all was 
rure of new Minister 
to Bryce’s 


“A Case ror Eviction.” 


this Lord Cl-nr-c-rde?-—If not, it ought 


en on Wimbledon Common, Feb. 1907.) 





recess | 
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Latest De.icas 


THE 








“Repatriation (in the New Hebrides) had peculiar difficulties 


Y AT THE CARL 


It was like repatriating 


the Under-Secretary to the Colonies to the other side (Laughter If they popped him down 
on one side of the island he was admired, respected, and cheered; but on the other side he 
was eaten (lx id laughte r),’ Sir Ch-rl-s D-lke’s “pee h 
‘speech on Irish University Education !Government can look forward to the 
no one seems quite sure whether it was| meeting of the Prime Ministers of the 
delivered before or after he had quitted | Colonies within the next few weeks and 


the Irish Office dese ribed him 

‘retiring from the fighting line 
|‘ No Surrender’ at the top of 
and nailing his flag 
mast.” 


as 


his voice 


“That,” savs the Memper For Sark, 
‘is the best thing said in the House on 
the same lines since, years ago, at 


| serious turn of the conflict between the 
| Parnellites and police authority, PARNELL. 
suddenly disappeared and was heard of 


Paris. Hanroourr applied to him the 
| quotation : 
He fled full soon on the first of June, 
And bade the rest keep fighting.” 


when he permitted natural indignation 
at the iniquity of the Government to | 
carry him over exceedingly thin ice. 
Looking down t Krxa’s Speech, he 
observed no reference 
visit of Colonial Premiers. With voice 
quavering with indignation, which found 
_ in the pained moan of ge ntleme n 
behind him, he commented on “ this 
amazing omission.” ‘“ How His M: yenty 8 


| 
| 
| Where Prixce Artuur —— 
| 
| 
| 


} 


LLC 





. | 
», shouting 


to someone else’s | “ 


was | 


to approaching | 


no reference tothe event in the 
| confess,” he 
up his hands with gesture 


yet make 


Speech, cried, throwing 


of despair 
passes my under tanding - 

| Recovering from momentary depres 
sion which contemplation of this iniquity 
gathered round him, and resuming atti 
|tude of active attack, he sternly reproved 
|C.-B. for ambiguity in the of his 
| views on the question of Trade 


matter 
Free 





Forced to endeavour to construe C.-B.'s 
pac 89m from the attitude of his 
“oll aguee, ‘I really don’t know wher 


am, INCE ARTH rn confessed, shaking 
his “di sadly over aman with 
| dead that he was not able to make himsel! 
br rstanded of the peop ile on que stion 

Tariff Reform. 

‘— time since crowded House ha 
enjoyed such prolonged bout of laughter 
as this sally evoked. Meanwhile Prixes 


soul 0 


of this importance, they could make light 





| ArrHur, with countenance on which 
sorrow softened anger, regarded the 
roaring host opposite. If, in a matter 


of the criminal laches of their Leader, 
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he could only regret it It was not | mised sheer ignorance. Only 


’ Hebrides ; 


one patriated natives on one side of t!} 





to Mr. Weir’s personal know-| island they will be received with 

















C.-B. al ( form His | ledge they certainly not new. But what} relatives and friends. If you land t 
pee the by | | l ! exper I pe ple who t lk of on the other side they ll be eaten.” 
' hi g|a broad thoroughfare in Glasgow as if 1 Mr. Weir was aghast. He knew Ujs 
Loe of 5 the | pelled “ Saucyhall Street ? | North and South. The island of L 
re] | <As far as Mr. Were could make out,| was almost as familiar to him as 
i g when conversation was fairly | country round Loch Maree. Hunger 
t f Leader of a ated, somebody (probably the Lorp|he often testified, was not unfan 
tion. | \ had t ApvocaTe) had devised and was adminis-|among the crofters. Cannibalism 
: ed | nt ering a system of indentured labour in|unknown. Must go out and get a < 
: place fi f ne , he Hebrides The terms of engage | of this Blue Book he observed in e 
; om ad { } t! ph nent, he gatl red, lved a conditir ny} ne’s hand Jack d’reckly. 7 
. re Parlia ry by cril of repatriation. Now that is a thing} DBusiness done.—Talking round al 4 
pure devil O.-B. ¢ ted him wit no Scot who respects hims« If and truly | Friday night Remarkable exam } 
T gel ‘ it softened t loves his country will submit to. He] f the influence of association in mc 4 
- rd |ing the appearance of a man is suppl ” 
{ Recalled fact that twice und lin the case of the Secretary of State 
He ernments in responsibility of whi War. Some of us have known Hatp 
Ay Prince Arti had large share, in 18097 through the more than a quarter 
: 2 | 1002, Colonial Premie rs met century he has represented Haddingt 
me ence in Jondon, But there w shire at Westminster. Throughout t 
¥ reference to the event in Speech from time he had the Chancery Bar look 
; ne hat being so,” C.-B. added manner, varied by a timbre subtly | 
friendly nod across the Table, “ we vading the figure of a Founder of all 
1? | not like to obtrude our shabby British Science Guild for the Pro, 
i ttle share of interest in the Colonies tion of Exact Thinking. | 
; retor rteous was unexpected Looking at him to-night as he st 
erelore teffective. The House for a few moments at the Bar in | 
itburst of hilarity, had anticipated ittitude of “Attention!” occasi 
ler on complaint about C.-B.'s unconsciously dropping his left 
: guity of declaration of position on to his thigh as if feeling for the ac 
\j Hi Question. | But Tariff Ref — tomed sword, one was struck by 
: ted eeeer | Front Oy position Bench remarkable personal likeness t 
1 afresh when C.-B., leaning Emperor Napoteon. Uf he would cu 
. = able, said with genial smile vate (more Scotico on a little oatmeal 
What the House and the country want longer growth of hair to the front, « 
know is not my views on the Free ja lock over his forehead, and ride d 
: rade Question, which are simple and 7 | the Rue de Rivoli to pay a visit to L 
1} {4 linary, but the views of right hon | Invalides, he would create a Revolut 
NOPy ntlemen : }in Paris. In addition to facial expres t 
Business done Session opened }sion, he strengthens the illusion | 
\ddress moved in both Houses. | appearance of something of that eml 
Wednesday. Mr. Weir never so sur | point that pleasingly marked the figur 
prised in his life. On Monday came | of the great Emperor in later years. 
uth at some expenditure of bawhbees | Thus wonderful are the workings 
A n obedience to his Leader's summons NAPOLEON aT THE Bar Nature. Hatpaxg has been at the W 
to be in his place to discuss “ matters ; ' Office little more than twelve months 
f grave importance.” No secret about} “Haldane has been at the War Office little and behold this striking change. 
heir character. First and foremost was |™0re, than twelve months, and behold this)" > a. g Still » Address 
. , striking change.” Jusiness done.—Still on the Address 
luty of bringing House of Lords t 
knee Bills severally dealing with| will cross the Tweed, come to London, ; 
i se ticklish topics, Lreland and Licens-| become in turn Prime Minister and It will be remembered that the Rig 
ry, on the Agenda. A dozen others| Leader of the Opposition, or vice-versd.|Hon. Jony Burns, M.P., speaking : 
1) contemplated ; but these will serve But repatriation he will not submit to. | Lewisham last week, said that he want R 
; \ddress moved yesterday; debat Case before the House was, moreover,| Lewisham “to return the son of : 
resumed this afternoon. Mr. Weir has| complicated by considerations unknown lfather.” We have reason to belie rs 
; n amendment or two up his sleeve|in Ross and Cromarty. According t | that, irrespective of party feeling, t - 
ling with inadequate postal facilities | DiLke—whose sound up-to-date encyclo-| electors of Lewisham are resolved é 
n the Orkneys, the misdoing of a gun-| pedic knowledge makes him much | comply with this request at all costs 
; boat in the Minch, and the proposed | better worth circulating (with or without} While Mr. Burys will doubtless 5 
pening of a café chantant at Cape| revolving bookcase) than some volumes | gratified by this expression of the rega! 
| Wratl These by-and-by. To begin| of which we wot repatriation might be| which the people of Lewisham have !  & ; 
gd! would say a few words, whether on | carried out in the Hebrides only under|him, he is likely to be troubled by t! 3 
Lis Lords, Licensing, or Home Rule, accord-| conditions of extreme precaution. antagonism of Women Suffragists, w Mi 
g as one or other might turn up. It is,” he said, “only natives that|see in this advice a weakening of b's re 
Dropping in at 4 o'clock, he discovered | are not popular with their chief who|sympathy with their movement. \ 
House discussing Labour questions in| are expatriated. Sending them back to} understand that Battersea is soon to mi 
the New Hebrides. What they meant} their own country is like repatriating|aroused by the battlecry, “ Vote 
by the adjective he did not know. Sur- 


|Wiston Caurcun. If you land re- 





the Daughters of their Mothers.” 
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iN ‘ 
Ny ey ei 


of Beagles. a 
“NEVER NO ‘ARE AIN'T P 


PLAYMATE. 
the stipulations in the Ivmay 

billiard match is that when on 
ther must not sit at the to 


Dai yl iper 


p ol 
Pratt, with dire, relentless cue, 
| scored 3,000 off the spot, 

seemed a simple thing to do, 


t took a lot 


l 
} 
il 


then by general consent 


t was told to go, and forthwith 
nt. 


contrived the balls to pen 
L pr «ket’s orifice, 

ned on for weeks, till men 
med, “‘ No, this 


hat we call billiards”—on thi 


was writ the legend —“ Jam 
Barred.” 


ke 
OBERTS in his turn displayed 
mpromising pushfulness, 
r barrier was made— 


6 
en said, “I guess 


i 


push-stroke fakement will not do 


r us, 


‘makes the game far too monotonous.” 





Hi! 


UR BEATEN HARE 
‘SSED ME, Mister! 


And now we find that lesser men 
InMAN and HH rverson, to wit 
Contrive to bar the spot again ; 
One may not sit 
Where t’other, 
view, 
May catch his eye, and balefully miscue 


with a 1,000-break in 


This careful stipulation serves 
‘To demonstrate conclusively 
That stark professionals have nerves, 
Like you and me, 
Who grunt, “Confound that marker’s 
yawn (or cough), 
[ knew he would be sure to put me off. 


Will Harverson, condemned to stay 
Without the Inman line of sight, 
Retire, when he is not in play, 
To couch forthright 
Beneath the table, till the marker calls, 
Sir, it is now your turn to nurse the 
balls i 


From Inman and from Harverson 
I take a lesson to the links, 
Where I have lost by two and one, 
Or more, methinks, 
All for the lack of some convenient hut, 
Wherein to gaol my partner while | putt. 
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PASSED you?” 


\ hut, a handy hut on wheels, 
Painted some unobtrusive hue, 

Is just the thing, this foozler feels, 
Granted a true 

And trusty caddie, posted at the door, 

\V\"} ] 


Which, opening, letting in, lets out no 


more 


Until with confident address, 
Secure from Syooks’ malefic gaze, 
[ give the tap 
Which on its ways 
\dmire the metaphor 
Launches the pillule 
shrine. 


no more, nho less 


in this last line) 
wo its destined 


The Lost Millions. 


THe acc who have been at 
vork night and day for some weeks at 
The Times office their 
report, showing the following sums that 
have been lost by famous authors owing to 
their misfortune in having existed before 
The Times Book Club was started : 

W. SHakspeanre ae: 6 

0 eee =e 

E. A. Poe Papen .. £10000 15 OU 

Harrison AInsworTu £58,000 OU 3 

M. F. Turrer £1,496,132 16 6 





tuntants 


have now sent in 
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CROSS-EXAMINING A SUFFRAGIST. 


Vr. Pu W is Miss Panxuurst?—Answer. She is a 

\ 1 noble martyr ?—Because she has gone t 
{ 

\ t to prison ?—For insisting on her rights 

} ~ 


in Parliament Square ?—Possibly ; 


| “a 
\ for | ng in an unwomanly way? 


> is a martyr 
! Supy that | behave in an unmanly way i 
’ if | F Refor im I a martyr ? You d ahd 
I i t] Lif It You talk about the Cause. What 
t ( Wor is Suffrage. 
‘ it t iffrage?—Miss Panknurst’s martyrdom 


——— 


the suffrage ? Why else is Miss | 


‘ | prison ? 
yy | that Miss Pankuurst need not have gone to 
| there not me mention of a fine instead ?—Sh« 
ted t v that she was prepared to suffer for the Cause 
‘4 La clear about this. There are a few million 
; | nd. | understand that, if Miss Panknurst 
4 l paid f | t] million men would not have 
: rag it that as she has gone to prison 
t t a want it Is that right ? Well 
1 
ry Let us t L pa cular cas Let us take the case of 
; Mi Lite \ f Balham Bay. N w we don't know a bit 
\j ether vote, do we ?—No | 
Nol isa erson to have it ? N-n | 


should still 
Vo ai 


iad paid her 2] 


about Miss Brown ? 


we 





a Line iin wer 

But | Miss Pankaurst has gone to prison, we now 

ith t clearness that Miss Brown both wants 

‘| 4 l entitled thie ote That is so. is it not? Miss 
a : f PANKHUI speat for the women of England generally 


in particular. 


Ah, ves Then no doubt the wom of England have 


nh 


en her peri n to speak for them? ‘They have written 
to her, ] ps? All those millions have written to Miss 
PANKHURST to say that Of course she hasn’t had a 
million letter 
. How 1 has she had ?—What do you mean ? 
\ thor | 4 t } | 
What | wsking you is this. How many women have 
f 1 M PANKHURST permission to represent them ? 
Rep them where ? 
i Well, in Parliament Square. Or in Holloway. \ 
ay) A tl ? Miss Pankuurst speaks for all women who 


Of course I don't know exactly how many 


" NI, ther lo | And ( ich 


time Miss Paykuurst makes a| 
listurbane r goes to prison, we get no nearer to the real 

number ?No, | suppose not. 
And no nearer to the rights and wrongs of the suffrage 
; i juest Vo answer 
: And so, after all, we come down to this—that, when Miss | 
hi 


son, our deductions can only ¢ 
mu deduce, of course, that Miss Payk 


neern 


| 


— 
———— 


: Wuite s as regards the question of the 21s., I | 
think we may fairly put it like this. That, if she paid the 
| fine, we might feel doubtful about her determination and 
| enthusiasm on behalf of her opinions, but that if she went 


to prison we sh ild b ite certain that she possessed those 


qu 
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Is that right ?—Yes. 
to suffer for her faith. 
lo suffer for her faith. Exactly. And the greater 
suffering, the greater the proof of her faith ?—Yes. Certain] ‘ 
Miss Pankuurst is very keen on these demonstrations 


ie Very. 


It proves that she is read 


the cause 

She would be miserable if she were laid up with 
illness, and unable to lead you against the House 
Commons ?—Absolutely miserabl 

And I suppose the fact that other women were getting 
their names in the papers and making great demonstrati 


ind going cheerfully to martyrdom, would only make it 1 
bitter for her as she sat idly at home ?——Oh, yes, it would. 
She would suffer acutely, in fact ?—Yes. 
[I want to have this clear. Her sufferings would be 
great in such a case as I have mentioned ? Very 
leed I can imagine nothing worse for her. 
And the greater the suffering, the greater the proof of 
faith in the cause ?—Yes. 


Thank you. That is my case 
His L rdship then di live % l ju ren 


t as follows: 


That Miss Pankuurst and her family should show 
faith in the cause by suffering in the way suggested 
Vr. Punch. That they should stay quietly at home { 
while keep out of the newspapers —arrange no demonst 
tions—go to no prison; seeing that this would be a mu 


truer and more effective martyrdom than anything they 
done as vet. 

And, 
hangs | 








continued his Lordship, waxing eloquent, “Of ti 
ieavy on their hands 





“ Are there no beggars at the gate, 
Nor any poor about the lands ? 
Oh! teach th rphan ! vt read, 
Or teach tl rphan-girl to sew, 
Pi iy Heaven for a W man's heart, 


he Woman's Suffrage go 


And let t 


THE MOTOR AND THE MATINEE, 
had a tiff and so we chose to ride, 
Jack on the roof to soothe his rage by smoking, 
I -till the petrol vanquished inside, 
Jack really is excessively provoking s 
Why should he make all this old-maidish fuss 
Because I choose to board a motor-bus ? 





me 


Ae 


JACK was my escort to a matinée 

We patronised the pit —and I, unwilling 
Deliberately thus to throw away 

Upon a cab the all too nimble shilling, 
Informed him firmly that my choice was made, 
And bid him hail the bus, so he obeyed. 


The pavement stood in need of some repair ; 
The going could not be described as easy ; 
The driver wore a look of anxious care ; 
The roads were most abominably greasy, 
And we betrayed —the fact can not be hid— 
An unmistakable desire to skid. 


ener 








Down in the Strand a hansom drew across, 
Our rear brakes shrieked, the air was thick with curses 
I thought our Vanguard was a total loss ; 
I know we suffered three complete reverses ; 
But at the comedy where we were due 
By great good luck we charged the waiting queue. 


A clinging lamp-post served to check our run 
We mowed it down, but it declined to leave us), 
We were shot off like bullets from a gun 
Just at the doors which opened to receive us. 
So I was justified, for, as it ended, 
The places we secured were simply splendid ! 





tobabats a att) etn 


~ - ' 
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A RECENT occurrence at Woolwich has 
proved that, in spite of rumours to the 
-ontrary, the nation is in possession of 
a very satisfactory explosive. At the 
came time it is a debatable point 
whether the authorities need have taken 

ch drastic measures to reassure the 

iblic. 


( 


By the by, some idea may be formed 
f the force of the explosion from the 
statement in the Press that it has 
thrown three or four hundred men out 
f employment. -_ 
Many residents on hearing the noise 
{ the explosion be- 
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Mary persons must have noticed the 
grave and worried air which the members 
of the Army Council were recently wear- 
ing. ‘The shrewder ones amongst us 
who guessed that a matter of some import 
was being discussed have turned out to 
be right. It is now announced that the 
Army Council have decided to reduce the 
proportion of war equipment camp kettles 
to one for every twenty-four men. 


The Dickens Fellowship is investi 
gating the claim of Sudbury, Suffolk, 
to be the “‘ Eatanswill” of The Pickwick 
Papers. We have reason to believe that 
the Government feels hurt that no appli 
cation was made to it to appoint a Royal 
Commission on the subject. 
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Sins’ of Society, he having’ been so 
fortunate as to discover recently half-a 
dozen capital mew vices. We trust that 
the new series will prove as entertaining 
and as great a success as the previous 
one, 


The Registrar ( ieneral’s Report shows 
that there is a decreasing demand for 
widows in the marriage-market, and it 
is prophesied that they will gradually 
die out. 


A medical paper mentions the case of 

a woman who, after an operation, ki pt a 
pair of forceps im her body for ten and 
a half years. They have now 
recovered, and, as it was the woman's 
first offence, it is 


brew nh 











came panic-stricken, 
as they were under 
impression at 

that a new 

for motor- 
mnibuses had been 
pened, and that 
vehicles were 
passing their doors. 


iirst 
ite 


the 











Burglars have 
stolen a number of 
valuable paintings 

1d objets d'art 
from the residence 
of Mr. CHARLES 
WeERTHEIMER. It is 
most gratifying to 
see a love of art 
springing upamong 

ir criminal classes, 
ind there can be 
little doubt that a 
large amount of the 
credit is due to the 








thought that no 
further action will 
be taken in the 
matter. 


After being 
totally blind for 
twenty-five years, a | 
Baltimore minister 
BuYS The New York 
i e rald, h as rt 
covered sight 
by a fall on the ice 
The first things hi 
saw were, we unde! 
stand, stars. 


lis 


P.T.O. draws at 
tention to a scurvy 
trick played on the 
late Sergeant Major 
Dickson. “Thevivid 
narrative,” says our | 
contemporary, 
“that used 





to im 








educational influ- 
ence of the increas- 
ing number of 
museums and free 
picture galleries in 
the poorer quarters 
f London. 


With reference to the WeRTHEIMER 
Burglary we have received a letter point- 
ing out that, the day after the burglary, 
'he Daily Mail published a diagram 


showing exactly how it was done, as 


well as sketches of the pictures, and | 


ur correspondent leaves us to draw 
our own inferences as to where he 
would look for the thief. 

_ It is significant, by the way, that the 
journal in question, in its account of the 
affair, says: “Mr. WertHemmer himself 
was the last of the occupants of the 
house to go to bed on the night of the 
burglary.” This is an obvious attempt, 
our correspondent thinks, to throw 
people off the scent. 


Injured Urchin. “’Ere! 
LAST NIGHT, ME AND "IM WAS SWINGIN’ RIGHT UP 'IGH, WHEN IT BROKE. 
BUSTED, ’E GOT TWO TEETH KNOCKED OUT; AND WOT DO YOU THINK? 
GIVE US ANOTHER GO FOR THE SAME PENNY!” 


THE BOY’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Don’t you GO IN THERE, Marey. 


THE 


| Mr. Grorce Henry Wiuiam Lewis, 
|who was convicted at the Middlesex 
|Sessions in November last, has been 
released from prison, and is expecting 
hourly to be called to fill an important 
position on the staff of The Daily Mail. 


Permission has now been given to 
the Judges of the King’s Bench Division 
to wear their smart red robes on an 
additional number of days. Dandies! 


“The Pluckiest Act of the Year” is 
the title which an ungallant contem- 
porary is said to have given to an account 
of the marriage of a Suffragette. 


| Father Vavonan has arranged to give 


'a further series of six addregges on the 





It’s A BLOOMIN’ SWINDLE! 


press his hearers 
while drinking his 
glass of toddy in a 
little Fifeshire inn 
is related in this 
month’s Chambers’ 
Journal.” No words of ours can ade 
quately express our contempt for those 
false friends who, while the old gentle 
man was engrossed in his tale, drank 
his liquor. 


I GOT ME ARM AND EYE 
STINGY BLOKE WOULDN T 








“Eighteen miles is the longest distance at 
which a man's voice has been heard. This 
occurred at the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
where a man shouting ‘Bob’ at one end was 
plainly heard at the other, 18 miles away.” 
C'assell’s Satu rday Journal 


Tus works out at a mile and a-half 
for a penny, so it isn’t so wonderful 
after all. 


“The two small woolsacks immediately 
opposite the Throne were filled by Judges.” 
Morning Post. 

| What the public wants to know is 
(1) Why? (2) What with? 











’ 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


By Vr. Punch’s Staff of La arne d Cl rks.) 


written fiction 


tonic. 
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more especially to Freemasons, Architects, and 
Catholics of both persuasions 
The he ro, brought 


as an unusually stimulating 


up in a cathedral close by a 


mother “ pious and gentle, with smooth hair and a taste for 


church hee dlework,” early 


ability, which pointed the 


Rome, and the worthy Dear 


1owed signs of architectural 
way to Italy. 


But that way lies 
3 father, who “ believed that 


the Thirty-nine Articles implied a University education,” sent 


him instead to Keble, 


food for architectural enthusiasm.’ In the 
ness’ of Oxford, after he had passed “ 


| 


‘a college which seemed likely to 
st readers Larcapio Hearn has encourage a well-bred orthodoxy, without providing further 


‘bustling idle- 


Mods” and “ suffered 


the spiritual shipwreck proper to intelligent young men,” he 


indulged in a brief flirtation with biology, and then reverted 


to his first love, 


and became an ecclé siastical architect. Th 


building of his first church, and the struggle in his mind 

















A MAN v is of mingled Irish and gipsy blood and is 
{y K | nd has a better chance than most 
| interest 4 S ich was LAF‘ ADIO 
melancholy and exquisite writer on Japan, first 
Westerns to understand symy ithetically the per ple of 
> By m 
d an American ; but he was American 
t some part ol his life there he was 
hefore ll thines an Oriental To think of s 
£ us being fettered to Cincinnati 
lor a \ le) is almost painful. The story of 
| at life | I been told with much tact and 
1 | H 
| | t I h by 
tw it . 
h fia r part 
{ f letters | col 
| hook to all 
for the adventures of 
uished and- acutely 
intellect in the search 
peace of soul 
{, } Colfer in the 
V M HUEN is a Cay if | 
pl ! 1 good idea 
| | carried ut Mr 
| i has induced thirty 
ri ’ pl ers, amateur 
| professional, from Old 
1 M the honoured 
je the gume ck vn to 
i iful ex-amateur 
mpion, Mr. A. G. Barry, 
talk about themselves 
1 they | respol led to - 
luring imvitation wit 
acrit Most golfers ar 
ilists nowadays ul 
ela the pen as ily as 
e cdi but, as so olten 
py 3, the most engaging ee ees 
results are achieved by the 
unskilled penman, and there 


nothing DOee r in the book I "EAR YOU'RE ACTIN’ ON THE 
t in the irtiess narrative ol “Yus 
ld Tom Morris, with its 


moking and the reason why he did not become a mason 
n the other hand the most practised writer among all 
ers, Mr. Horace Hurentyson, gives us a capital chapter on 

rly experiences. ‘The attitude of young Oxford to golf 
ty years ago is admirably summed up in the sentence: 
| remember that what amazed them most was that a game 
uld be played in one’s ordinary clothes.” Very good also 
Mr. Jounny Low, that impenitent opponent of the rubber 
ered ball I r the rest the se fragmentary autobiographies 
e interesting not merely from a technical point of view but 
individuality, ranging from unaffected 
But the camaraderie of the 
golfer is agreeably shown throughout, and pleasure mingled 
with regret will be awakened by the many tributes to the 
chivalrous nature of the late Freppy Tarr. 


is revelations of 
modesty to unabashed egotism. 


The Lost Word (Hetvemany), by Evetyy Unperamy, may be 
fely recommended to all jaded readers of purposeless, ill- 


I'M FIRST BANANA IN THE FRUIT SCENE! 


STAGE, Bitty?” 


htful digressions on his initiation in the practice of all the inhabitants by the ears 


between the quest of the 
Beautiful and the earthly 
love which seemed to him a 
stumbling block, is finely 
imagined-and described. The 
book is often mystical, always 
suggestive, and Mr. Unper 
HILL’s power of delicate but 
incisive ridicule is constantly 
cropping up in the most un- 
expected places. 


Mr. ArcnurpaLp Marsnatw’s 
latest novel, Eaton Manor 
(Atston Rivers & Co., 6s.), is, 
in my judgment, by far the 
best thing he has done as 
yet. It has all the humour 
and sense of character, the 
same fairness in stating and 
making allowance for opposit 
points of view, that were s 
conspicuous in his Richar 
Baldock, while, as a story, it 
is infinitely better constructed, 
balanced and developed than 
its predecessor. The main 
idea an elderly peeress, 
well-meaning but autocratic, 
coming, with the best and 
most benevolent intentions in 
the world, to live in a peace- 
ful Hampshire village, and 
succeeding only, to her sur 
prise and dismay, in setting 
is full of humorous possi 


bilities of which the author has taken every advantage. 
There are situations that, with a little less tact in handling, 

might easily have jarred on the reader, but which are saved 

from anything approaching a false note by Mr. Marsnat’s 


remarkable skill in dialogue. 
and the two inseparable but 


Mrs. Prentice is a real creation : 


“candid” friends, Captain 


Turner and Maximilian Browne the land agent, are drawn 


in the true comedy spirit. 


Altogether, a novel which is not merely entertaining, 
but sane, wholesome, and excellently observed—dqualities 
by no means invariably found combined in modern fiction. 








Literary Note. 


Tue prospectus reaches us of a new paper to be called 


The Experts. 


The other two divisions, the liars and the 


—— liars, have always had plenty of representative organs. 








